THE    TRIAL
except Charles my king, even if you were to cut my
head off."
Cauchon tried again several times, without success.
Finally he was compelled, in order to get on, to allow
her to take the oath in the only form to which she would
agree: she would answer questions regarding matters
of faith but reserved the right to refuse in matters of fact,
that is, her personal visions. And the judge of what was
faith and what fact was to be herself.
The trial was less than fifteen minutes old and its
central issue was already as clear as it would ever be.
Had any human being the right to weigh and judge the
validity of his own experience, or was that right solely
vested in the Universal Church? Joan claimed to know
through direct revelation from God what were her
duties toward Him and her fellow-men: Cauchon and
his fellows maintained that it was beyond the power of
any mortal to know what those duties were without the
guidance in every instance of the Church's ordained
ministers; any step taken without such guidance was
likely to, and in her case had, led to deadly sin, since by
his nature man is born to error. She offered them the
Word of God, and they retorted that it was impossible'
for her to know that it was the Word of God without
prior submission to the trained experts on the subject.
Conduct, faith, experience, God: these were all precisely
defined by Holy Law, and it was merely her business
to inform herself of the relevant definition and act
accordingly.
Every question of the many thousands asked Joan
during the trial was intended to show that she had said,
done or believed something that was in one way or
another in conflict with the Holy Law. Every answer
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